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Library Waterville, Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, 
Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts. Subscription price: two dol- 
year. Current single numbers: fifty cents. printed 
Series One Series Two will supplied free upon request any 
subscriber this long the supply lasts. limited 
number copies all previous issues still available. filling or- 
ders, priority will given those who order complete sets. 


Series One was published the four-year period 1943 1946 
January, March, June, and but with the year 1947 the 
began publication February, May, August, and 
November. Series was begun with the issue for February 1947, and 
Series with the issue for February 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications articles the 
should addvessed Carl Weber. Unsolicited manuscripts should 
postage stamps and addressed envelopes. gen- 
eral, this interested Maine authors and Maine history, 
and books and authors from outside Maine who are well 
represented collections the Colby College Library who 
have exerted influence Maine life letters. 
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Series III August Number 


FIFTY-ONE MANUSCRIPTS 
1451-1951 

curator rare books and manuscripts the 

Colby College Library has, since the opening the 
Robinson Treasure Room three and half years ago, had 
first-class opportunity judge the difference between rare 
books and manuscripts, least far public interest 
them concerned. Over and over again, has watched 
“the public” pass by, with more than passing glance, 
exhibition-case which rare book worth (say) $1,500 
has been exhibited, and then pause with fascinated inter- 
est before case which half-legible manuscript has 
been displayed public view. The handwriting the au- 
thor has often held visitors fascinated—sometimes rea- 
son the beauty his penmanship, but oftener reason 
the complexity his revisions the illegibility his 
deletions—and almost every instance when they have 
been placed exhibition, manuscripts have proved 
superior 

Because this fact, the Colby curator decided give 
those who attended the 1951 Commencement chance 
see much this sort rarity the capacity the ex- 
hibition-cases would permit. They were therefore all filled 
with autograph material. letters were included. Ar- 
ranged chronological order, these manuscripts covered 
period five hundred years: 1451 1951. The follow- 
ing pages provide check-list the fifty-one manuscripts 
exhibited. their hands shall know them! 

The Four Gospels, from the Latin Bible. Finely written 
about 1451 German “black letter” vellum monks, 
presumably the Dominican order, perhaps Metz, 
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Germany, where St. Dominic established monastic house 
early 1218. picture the crucifixion, inserted 
colored frontispiece, was probably done later date— 
1504 has been suggested such date some who have ex- 
amined this manuscript. The binding later still. Bound 
sixteenth-century brown calf, the book blind-stamped 
the front cover “S. I.” and “O. P.” The first pair ini- 
tials undoubtedly stands for Iesu,” the Jesuit So- 
ciety founded Ignatius Loyola 1539; and “O. P.” 
probably stands for “Ordo Predicatorum,” the Domini- 
can Order Preaching Friars. The Jesuit Society was sup- 
pressed 1733, and was doubtless after this date that 
this manuscript was removed from Germany. was pre- 
sented the Colby College Library March, 1942, 
Dr. Charles Spencer, contribution the Book 
Arts Collection founded Dr. Edward Stevens, 

The Book Psalms Latin: leaf from Italian 
folio manuscript, written vellum black ink, with fine 
“uncial” capital letters red and blue. This leaf comes 
from book written Italian convent about 1451, be- 
fore the art printing had reached Italy. 

Italian Missal: four large pages written vellum 
Italian scribe about 1451. Beautiful, large letters, 
with ornamental initials red and blue; musical notation 
with square notes staff four lines drawn red: 
magnificent specimen calligraphy. 

Flemish Antiphonary parchment: leaf from 
choir-book about 1550, with black lettering and dainti- 
ly-done initial letter four colors. The music has four- 
line staff, with the lines drawn red. 

Spanish Psalter, dated 1600: leaf from beautiful- 
written altar-book, Spanish scribe whose Carolin- 
gian minuscules and rubricated initial letters make most 
legible page, executed soft parchment surface. 

Spanish Antiphonary, dated 1600. leaf with the 
musical notation square notes staff five lines, and 
with archaic indications tempo; vellum. 
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leaf from Anthology Poetry, written 1625. This 
leaf has double-columned central panel, and marginal 
panel which the handwriting appears various diago- 
nal angles. could only read Persian! 

Austrian Diploma, beautifully written German 
and signed Emperor Joseph February 1786 
conferring knighthood upon Friedrich Gotthard von Mir- 
bach, captain the emperor’s private bodyguard. (See 
pages 185-187 the QUARTERLY, April, 
1949, for further information.) 

“Egypt” Thomas Bailey Aldrich: the author’s 
holograph manuscript Italian sonnet, originally 
sent the printer. 

10. “Discontent” Sarah Orne Jewett. This oft-quoted 
poem was published St. Nicholas for February, 1876. 
The relation this manuscript five other manuscripts 
the same poem discussed page Bibliography 
the Published Writings Sarah Orne Jewett compiled 
Clara Carter Weber (Colby, ’21) al. (Colby College Press, 
1949) 

11. “Take them and keep them, Silver thorn and 
flower,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich: six lines the poet’s 
autograph, sent with Christmas present 1881; signed 
Aldrich.” 

12. “The Eagle Trees: W.,” Sarah Orne 
Jewett. This poem John Greenleaf Whittier was first 
published Harper’s Magazine for March, 1883. and 
Miss Jewett’s relation Whittier were discussed 
article the New England Quarterly for September, 1945 
401-407). 

13. “America” Samuel Francis Smith. This manu- 
script the national hymn, the autograph the au- 
thor, dated August 12, 1889. For eight years (1834-1842) 
Smith was professor modern languages Colby, then 
known Waterville College. 

14. “In Dark New England Days,” Sarah Orne 
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Jewett. This the original manuscript the story pub- 
lished the Century Magazine for October, and col- 
lected Strangers and Wayfarers (Boston, 1890). 

15. “America” Samuel Francis Smith: second man- 
uscript the national hymn, this one dated September 17, 
1894. Smith wrote “America” 1832, before coming 
Waterville; this manuscript was presented Colby 
Ida Hunneman 1932, the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary the hymn. 

16. “The Growth Lorraine,’ Edwin Arlington 
Robinson: the author’s holograph the poem first print- 
Captain Craig 1902. 

17. Tennyson: New Estimate, Frederic Harrison. 
forty-page signed holograph containing critical examina- 
tion the poet—an essay “which, far now known, 
has remained unpublished” QUARTERLY, 
January, 1943, page 5). This still so. this essay, writ- 
ten 1902, Harrison calls Tennyson supreme Poet 
the Victorian era.” 

18. “Sainte-Nitouche,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: 
first printed Captain Craig, 1902. 

ig. “Sarah Orne Jewett,” Annie Mower: the man- 
uscript the introduction published 1950 the Colby 
College Press with Miss Jewett’s Lady Ferry. 

“Tasker Norcross,” Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
This poem was first printed The Three Taverns, 1920. 

Glimpse from the Train,” Thomas Hardy. 
This ten-line poem the same “Faintheart Railway 
title used Hardy when printed the poem 
his volume Late Lyrics. The Colby manuscript the 
original holograph sent the author the London Mer- 
cury, which the poem first appeared. 

22. England,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: 
this oft-quoted sonnet first appeared print Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

“Haunted House,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: 
this poem was first printed the Century Magazine for 
December, 1923. 
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24. Edwin Arlington Robinson, first print- 
the New Republic for December 26, 1923. 

25. “Maya,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: first ap- 
peared with “Karma,” the manuscript which here 
listed No. 24. 

26. Hardy [on] His Eighty-Fifth Birthday,” 
John Drinkwater. This the original rough-draft man- 
uscript the poem printed the Sunday Times, London, 
May 31, 1925—three days before Hardy’s birth- 
day. The manuscript consists four sheets; many the 
stanzas show multiple revisions and emendations. 

27. “First Last,” music Mary Sheldon: the com- 
poser’s manuscript, signed and dated 1925, musical 
setting for Hardy’s poem this title. 

28. “Rose-Ann,” music Mary Sheldon: the com- 
poser’s original manuscript, signed and dated 1925, 
musical setting for Hardy’s poem 

nold Bennett, dated London, January 1928. Bennett 
had just re-read Hardy’s novel before penning the thou- 
sand microscopic words this review. Tess is, declares 
Bennett, simple book. Yes. But the characteristics the 
greatest art are simplicity and repose. Tess has these char- 
acteristics intensely. Great art allays spiritual unrest; 
tranquillizes the soul. And this Tess does.” 

30. “Books and Persons,” Arnold Bennett: nearly 
twelve hundred words Bennett’s microscopic hand. The 
manuscript dated “London, October 1928.” begins: 
said years ago and say again: America wonder- 
ful place. Things occur there that could not occur 
Britain; and here one. Edna St. Vincent Millay poet 
renowned and Bennett then proceeds 
discuss The Buck the Snow. 

31. Cavender’s House, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
The manuscript dated July 14, 1928. The book was pub- 
lished 1929. 

32. Hardy,” Arnold Bennett: two-page 
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essay, two forms: the original rough-draft ink, and 
“fair copy” pencil. Both manuscripts are dated “Lon- 
don, June, 1930.” The essay begins: Thomas 
Hardy’s biographical writings her late husband, 
truthful, tactful, modest, and well written, have 
recently done much draw new attention the author 
The 

The Lively Lady, Kenneth Roberts: the 
original much-revised holograph, his emended typescript, 
and his final typescript the novel published 1931. The 
manuscript offers impressive evidence the labor and care 
that Mr. Roberts has put into his fiction. 

“Gideon,” Edwin Arlington Robinson. The man- 
uscript dated June 20, 1931; the poem was published 
Nicodemus 1932. 

L’Ouverture,” Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson: two manuscripts the poem first printed the 
Yale Review, September, 1931. 

36. “Sisera,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: two manu- 
scripts the poem first printed the Theatre Arts Monthly, 
January, 1932. 

“Ponce Leon,” Edwin Arlington Robinson: 
two manuscripts the poem first printed the Yale Re- 
view, June, 1932. 

38. March the Cameron Men,” Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson: the poem was published Nicodemus 
1932. 

39. thoughts,” Mary Ellen Chase. 
The essay written these thirty-eight sheets was first pub- 
lished the Atlantic Monthly for May 1928 and was after- 
wards collected The Golden Asse and Other Essays (New 
York, Holt, 1929). 

40. Talifer, Edwin Arlington Robinson; published 

41. King Jasper, Edwin Arlington Robinson; pub- 
lished posthumously 1935. 

42. “Could but come music Ban- 
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well: the composer’s manuscript, for voice accompanied 
harp, for the song Thomas Famous Tragedy 
the Queen Cornwall. note the handwriting the 
second Mrs. Hardy states that this “music [was] written 
for the Freckleton Village Players [in] 1936 [for use] 
production the Play.” 

Christopher Fleming: set out for Lyon- 
music for the words Thomas Hardy’s poem. 
The composer’s manuscript, undated but signed 
him. 

“Her Song,” Christopher Fleming: music (so- 
prano) for the words Thomas Hardy’s poem. The com- 
poser’s manuscript, undated, but signed him. 

45. Crystal Moment, Robert Tristram Coffin. This 
manuscript, ending with the couplet “Life and death upon 
one tether And running beautiful together,” illus- 
trated pen-and-ink drawing the poet and signed 
him. 

46. Small Town Boy, Rufus Jones: the manuscript 
this autobiography the famous Quaker philosopher 
lacks one chapter. 

47. Time Peace, Ben Ames Williams. The original 
holograph sheets the novelist, together with the revised 
typescript, and the final typescript the novel published 
1942. 

48. “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Poems,” James 
Norman Hall: the holograph the poem first printed 
the Atlantic Monthly for September, 1944. 

49. “D”-Day, Clare Booth Luce (Litt.D., Colby, 
the manuscript Mrs. Luce’s brief but moving address 
from the Senate Radio Gallery June 1944, few hours 
after American armed forces had landed the coast 
France. 

50. “When set out for Lyonnesse,” music John 
Duke: the composer’s manuscript for setting for the 
poem Thomas Hardy, 1950. 

51. Cape Cod,” Henry Beston: holograph 
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Mr. Beston’s introduction for the 1951 edition 
Thoreau’s famous book Cape Cod. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT BROWNING 


recently published New Letters Robert Browning, 

edited DeVane and Knickerbocker (Yale University 
Press, 1950), contains the text letter which Browning 
wrote from Paris October, 1855, his London pub- 
lisher, Edward Chapman. has with the publica- 
tion Browning’s Men and Women, which Chapman was 
about two volumes. the suggestion Ameri- 
can friends, Browning had previously written James 
Fields, Boston, proposing send him proof sheets 
Men and Women, soon Chapman would have them 
ready, that Fields might arrange for simultaneous 
American edition. Chapman had just written tell 
Browning, Paris, that Fields was not only ready ac- 
cept Browning’s offer, but would pay ready money. This 
was uncommon event Browning’s experience that, 
writing his letter October 31, 1855, referred 
“that miraculous Mr. Fields.” The result was that Tick- 
nor Fields Boston issued Men and Women one vol- 
ume early 1856. This was, apparently, Browning’s first 
appearance America. And now come the Colby 
connection with all these bibliographical details. 

Among the eventual purchasers copy Browning’s 
Men and Women was young man named William James. 
Ticknor Fields apparently did not sell Browning’s po- 
ems with any great rapidity, and 1861 (when William 
James was nineteen years old) was able purchase 
copy the Boston 1856 edition Men and Women 
give Christmas present young Friend Thom- 
Perry.” This young friend was, course, Thomas 
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Sergeant Perry, who dozen thirteen years later), mar- 
ried Lilla Cabot, niece James Russell Lowell (see the 
QUARTERLY for March, 1943, page 19). 
generous gift their daughter, Miss Margaret Perry, this 
copy Browning’s poems, with William James’s auto- 
graph inscription his friend Perry, now highly prized 
item the Colby College Library. 

One wouid like able show this book all read- 
ers The New Colophon for 1950, because its article 
Richard Altick (pages 78-81). This article deals with 
the printing Browning’s poems twenty-three issues 
the timetables the Chicago and Alton Railroad, begin- 
ning December, 1872. Mr. Altick is, course, talking 
about the publication Browning’s complete works, but 
careless readers his article are likely conclude that 
there had been previous American publication 
Browning. page the railroad called “the first 
American publisher Browning’s collected poems,” 
Ticknor Fields had not published volume his col- 
lected poems more than sixteen years previously. page 
The New Colophon one reads “this forgotten first 
American reprint Browning’s the 1872 
timetable—but one can safely trust the statement only 
one remembers that means all the works, and not 
merely the poems Men and Women. 


READY FOR DARWIN! 


December, 1950, issue The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine contained article “This Matter Free- 
dom” Dr. Sidney Painter, Professor History The 
Johns Hopkins University. pointed out that the politi- 
cal ideals for which the United States stands today rest 
two basic conceptions. “One these the belief that the 
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people whole should control their government—the 
system correctly called democracy. But equally important 
the conviction that government should absolute. 
Democracy cannot effective unless the individual 
protected from arbitrary harassment the officials the 
government. There grave doubt that democratic 
state can long survive unless allows free expression 
opinion. Hence freedom thought and expression 
not merely mystical ideal that forms part our heritage, 
but very practical necessity.” 

accompany Dr. Painter’s article, the editors the 
Hopkins Magazine provided picture shelf books 
which illustrate this “freedom thought and expression” 
—books from all lands and all ages, from Plato’s Dialogues 
and Aristotle’s Politics down the Psychology William 
James. Among score authors representative 
Matter Freedom,” William James was the only Ameri- 
can chosen. Only two nineteenth-century English books 
appeared the list: Liberty John Stuart Mill, and 
Darwin’s Origin Species. 

Charles Eliot Norton once remarked Harvard that the 
Origin Species book perhaps important, not only 
its immediate but its remote effects, any ever issued 
from the press.” first appeared 1859—the centenary 
which date now not far off. copy that famous pub- 
lication Charles Darwin was recently offered 
tion New York City, and was knocked down agent 
group scientists the Colby College faculty. 
Thanks this and far-sightedness the part 
our Departments Science, the Colby College Library 
now equipped with good copy the first edition 
The Origin Species, and when its one hundredth birthday 
arrives 1959, shall not have a-borrowing, 
begging, a-traveling. 
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RECENT GIFTS THE LIBRARY 


Philo Calhoun, Bridgeport, Connecticut, has 
presented twenty-five volumes choice Americana 
the library. The gift includes five Hawthorne firsts, 
five Whittier firsts, four first editions Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, three Emersons, two Longfellows, one Thoreau, 
and various other authors and titles, including first edi- 
tion Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

From Mrs. Allana Small Krieger, have received 
copy George Drisko’s Life Hannah Weston, published 

Westward America, No. 249 500 copies containing forty 
colored illustrations Jackson. 

Mrs. Mary Bragg Weston, ’o1, has given the library 
nicely-bound set the 1751 two-volume edition Ter- 
ence’s comedies Latin—a timely bicentenary gift. 

From Mrs. William Abbott Smith have received 
copy Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis (London, 
1721) two volumes. 

Professor Alfred Chapman has given the library 
copy early edition John Lyly’s Euphues (London, 
about 1580). 

From Miss Sarah Field Splint have received copy 
George Bainton’s Art Authorship (London, 
which Hardy, Howells, Miss Jewett, Henry James, and 
others comment their writing habits. 

From Dr. Walter Peirce, Santa Barbara, California, 
have received copy the Christmas Book Number 
John London’s Weekly which contains Webster Evans’s 
report Sir Newman Flower’s reminiscences Thomas 
Hardy. According Sir Newman, Mrs. Hardy startled Ed- 
mund Gosse one day saying: always beat husband 
every morning.” “Beat him!” exclaimed Gosse. “Yes. But 
only with rolled-up copy the Times.” 

Dr. Edward Stevens, ’89, has made another extensive 
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contribution the Book Arts Collection which 
the founder. Five his gifts are “College il- 
lustrated Edmund New and inscribed him Dr. 
Stevens. Others include Charles Crandall’s Representative 
Sonnets American Poets, special editions 
Walden and Early Spring Massachusetts, and large-paper 
edition The Pilgrim’s Progress bound full levant 
morocco. have previously received from Dr. Stevens, 
and (we fear) have not previously announced, the gift 
copies first edition Henry James’s The Golden Boul, 
and three volumes James Russell Lowell, beautifully 
bound three-quarter calf Sangorski Sutcliffe 
London. 

President Bixler has given the library copy the fac- 
simile edition the Geddes Burns. For fear that that state- 
ment may not wholly clear all our readers, let ex- 
plain. copy Burns’s Poems Chiefly the Scottish 
(Edinburgh, 1787) once belonged the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Geddes, Catholic clergyman Edinburgh. Burns 
once borrowed the book from him and wrote out 
twelve complete poems and also inserted autograph ex- 
planations many the blanks had left the printed 
text the 1787 Edinburgh edition. Dr. Geddes died 
London. His book descended his sister, then her 
daughter, then Dr. Henry Goadby, Detroit physician; 
from him Mrs. Goadby, who sold 1863 James 
Black, whose widow sold Bixby, who allowed 
the book exhibited the Burns Cottage the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 1904. 1908 the Bib- 
liophile Society Boston was allowed print 473 copies 
facsimile edition, “for members only.” One these 
copies later came into the possession Dr. Nathan Gar- 
rick (B.s., Colby, 1910), who 1950 gave President 
Bixler. The book beautifully bound brown calf. All 
Colby Library Associates will applaud President Bixler’s 
act presenting this fascinating volume the library. 

From Willis and Flora Washburn have received 
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copy Quicken the Current Mary Eudy—a first edi- 
tion, autographed the author. 

From Mr. James Healy, New York and Portland, 
have received copy Crosland’s Last Poems 
(London, 1928), No. edition limited copies. 

Among the most unusual books recently acquired, 
place John Ball’s Treatise Faith (London, 1631). This 
book, published only fifteen years after Shakespeare’s 
death, has apparently become extremely scarce item— 
least America. Copies are recorded Harvard and 
Yale, the Folger Library Washington and the 
library the Union Theological Seminary New York 
City, and fifth copy the Huntington Library Cali- 
fornia. Colby’s copy makes sixth. Are there others? so, 
where? 

The state our Bewick collection has been improved 
the acquisition copy the Cheshire House edition 
the Select Fables Aesop. The book contains sixty-eight 
engravings Thomas Bewick; our copy No. 375 
edition limited 1,200 copies. 


If, you read these words, you are suffering from the 
summer’s heat, perhaps this woodcut Thomas Bewick 
will help you cool off. This engraving, one those 
presented the library Raymond Pierce, ’98 (see 
the for May, 1949), Bewick’s 
amusing attempt illustrate early experiment with 
stilts before the days snowshoes. 
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From Dean Julian Park (of the University Buffalo) 
have received copy Edmund Gosse’s book Gray 


copy lifted high out the ordinary run “English- 


Men-of-Letters” books reason the fact that in- 
scribed the author, Gosse, Henley. makes 
most welcome addition our “sentimental library.” 

From Mr. Sanders, Parkstone, Dorset, England, 
have received copy Desmond Hawkins’s stimulating 
little book (1951) Thomas Hardy. recent issue 
Radio Times (London) reports the gift collection 
700 volumes” the Thomas Hardy Memorial Room 
the Dorset County Museum Dorchester (Hardy’s “Cas- 
gift which includes every edition 
Hardy’s works published both England and abroad.” 
The London announcement makes mention the man 
who made princely gift the Dorset County Mu- 
seum, but known Colby the same Mr. San- 
ders (named above) who gave Hardy’s armchair the 
Colby Library just year ago. 


SOME GOOD ADVICE THOSE WHO 
HAVE BOOKS GIVE 


current number The New Colophon contains 
some remarks the late Randolph Adams which 
are, think, worth passing on—not those whose names 
appear the pages above, names men and women who 
have made presents the Colby library—but those who 
are, perhaps, wondering what with their books, 
owners who have not yet made their minds. With the 
kind permission the publishers The New Colophon, 
quote the following lines. (All Colby Library Associ- 
ates are urged pass this good advice places where 
will the most good!) 
“If book collector begins plan leave books 
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questions such these: What library? What the record 
that library with regard such gifts? What are you doing 
sure that your books will kept the same condition they 
in? you care whether the librarian slings your books 
open shelves stacks where they can easily removed 
nimble- fingered and migratory experts who will dispose them 
with great anonymity and profit? 

“If you cannot face these and hundred similar ques- 
tions, you had better sell the whole lot auction. But 
you really want your books put into library for the 

“The rules the game are few and simple: 

Select your library with care and discrimination, and 
after careful study. There can nothing more dis- 
astrous than giving your rarities library that does not 
want them. There are countless examples record 
where generous, learnéd and well-intentioned book col- 
lector has given his books his local public library and 
thereby simply handed the local librarian problem and 

Make sure that the curator your books has ap- 
propriate, even academic, rank whatever institution you 
sure you understand, and are understood by, 
the top man. Have him take you around his library. 
Make him show you the collection rare books al- 
ready has. you find incunabula resting the floor with- 
easy reach the cleaning woman’s dirty mop—that’s 
all, brother! 

The next step consult your lawyer. Leaving 
you draw your conditions gift, however, use bit 
discretion. Allow the library reasonable amount 

Make provision for the proper use and exploitation 
mausoleum. The job keeping your collection alive 
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turned over you with your books the curator. From 
there on, everything depends him. So, if, after 
collecting your books, you have any money left over, 
sider endowing your curator. The back hair cok 
lector seems rise when suggested that 
curator. And yet singularly careful the people 
allows even handle his books. Providing funds for future 
purchases seems rankle little less the collectorial 
bosom. Remember, you don’t, maybe one will. 

Doitnow.... 

Consider the fact that will cost your favorite library 
from $15 accession, catalogue, and shelve any 
item you give. Can you help bear that cost? Can you afford 
not Use your head well your heart.” 


(Quoted special permission Duschnes-Crawford, Inc., Pub- 
lishers The New Colophon.) 


EXCITING NEWS AHEAD! 


ISITORS our Treasure Room have often noticed 

the hundreds upon hundreds Hardy books now 
housed there. Those who stay long enough make 
parisons have been struck the fact that among these 
hundreds volumes, those published 1891 have 
tinctive appearance. Until recently, have had ex- 
planation the artistic superiority these few books 
among many, but now know. our next issue, the 
Colby Librarian will have exciting piece news for us, 
which will more than identify book-designer sixty 
years ago. Readers this QUARTERLY therefore have three 
months which anticipate unusual announcement 
company this announcement with detailed information 
about all the books which will involve. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


ORGANIZATION was founded April, 1935. Its increase 
the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

MEMBERSHIP Open anyone paying annual subscription 
five more (undergraduates pay fifty and graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five years out 
college), equivalent gift books (or other needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
The fiscal year the runs from July June 
go. Members are invited renew their memberships without special 
reminder any date after 

Members will receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers are: 


President, Pottie, Yale University. 
Vice-President, Luella Norwood. 

Student Vice-President, Mortimer 
Secretary, Elizabeth Libbey, Acting Librarian. 
Treasurer, Miriam 


Committee Book Purchases: Alfred Chapman (term expires 


1952), James Carpenter (term expires and (ex officiis) the 
Vice-President and the Secretary. 


Program Committee: the Vice-President and the 
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